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MEXICO AND THE PRESENT REVOLUTION 

By John Vavasour Noel, President of the Noel News Service 

In discussing the frequent revolutionary movements in 
Hispanic America it is incumbent upon us, before passing 
judgment on them, to consider the history of their peoples 
and their racial and social components. 

The Spanish settlement of a great portion of the New 
Hemisphere was truly a conquest, and as such it is generally 
known; differing essentially as to its purposes and character 
from the establishment of civilization in our own country. 
In one case gold was the objective, in the other religious 
freedom and liberty were the chief impulses. While it is 
true that we warred with the Indians and drove them from 
their lands we did not enslave millions of meek and submis- 
sive natives, nor cause their extermination under inhuman 
treatment on lands or in mines, nor utilizing them as tools 
to secure wealth for ourselves or for greedy monarchs at 
home. 

Spanish civilization, as implanted in this hemisphere, was 
not without its virtues and has its defenders because of the 
civilizing influence of some of the religious orders of the 
Catholic Church. One cannot however escape the funda- 
mental truth that, in the name of the king and under the 
cloak of religion, territories were dominated by force, their 
peoples enslaved and their lands and wealth taken from 
them. With it there was no idealistic thought, no message 
of a new world to be founded. 

I emphasize these well-known facts in order that you may 
realize that force and autocracy dominated in Hispanic 
America from the moment daring and unscrupulous soldiers 
of fortune planted the flag of Castilla and Leon on discovered 
land. 

Then came the adventurers of Spain, later the viceroys 
and numerous officials and with them traders and others. 
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Their aim was to exploit the natives, and thus a dominating 
caste composed of whites and half breeds was in control, 
the latter chiefly caused by Spain's unwillingness to allow 
the women to join their men in the new world. Under royal 
grants and by other means vast estates were founded, prin- 
cipalities in fact, owned by one family, constituting in time 
with others the oligarchies which even today exist in many 
of the republics of Hispanic America. 

In the course of years self dependence developed in those 
lands. The French revolution and our own, as well as the 
tendency of the times, were causes that led them to revolt 
from the mother country. But changed political condi- 
tions meant to the masses of Indians only a change of mas- 
ters, who fought among themselves for power, which meant 
the presidency of the republic. 

There was no political education possible under such cir- 
cumstances and no evolution as in other lands, which have 
all had their bloody struggles before public opinion was suf- 
ficiently enlightened to use the present day means of the 
ballot, often with chicanery and gold as the corrupting influ- 
ences, instead of bullets. 

The fair-minded individual will admit that the series of 
constant revolts all over Hispanic America were thus inev- 
itable. Force was the only possible weapon. Some of the 
republics however have today progressed sufficiently to seek 
recourse in arms only as a last resort where some great 
principle is involved. 

Mexico, concerning which I desire to make a plea for a 
more generous understanding of its problems, as history 
tells us, did not escape the common fate which I have 
described. I can find no better words than those of General 
Salvador Alvarado, one of the leaders of the present move- 
ment, and who is likely to be known in the future as its 
historian, who in a recent statement addressed to the 
American people said: 

In the first place one should take into consideration the com- 
position of our society when we gained our independence in 1821. 
It consisted of seven millions and a half of pure Indians and of 
mixed blood, belonging to the lower class, together with half a 
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million Spaniards and half-breeds, constituting the dominant 
class. This half million was made up of land and mine owners, 
merchants, clergymen, military men, lawyers and politicians. 
This class was conservative, obstructive and the enemy of all 
progress. The progressive elements of the country had not been 
able to freely develop their tendencies, and progress had to be 
made by constant struggles and clashes. With such a dispropor- 
tionate social composition, the gradual social evolution was not 
possible with harmony among the different classes and their 
tendencies, because since their birth they brought as an original 
vice a great lack of equilibrium. That was the reason for the 
continuous wars of our early life; wars culminating in our War of 
Reform, 1855 to 1860. These retarding elements having been 
vanquished, resorted to intrigues abroad, to bring about French 
intervention in 1862, which ended in 1867 with the withdrawal 
of the French troops and Maximilian's execution. 

After a few years came Diaz, courageous, cunning and 
daring. He won on a no reelection platform and then 
perpetuated himself in power for thirty years. He governed 
as an autocrat, gave material progress to the privileged caste 
and to a small middle class. His record shows no great 
constructive work for the masses. 

He encouraged arts and letters and sought the help of 
foreign capital, surrounding himself with able men, natives 
and foreigners, but he brooked no rivals and put down with 
an iron hand any opposition to his will or any attempt at 
individual expression. 

A social conscience, as we understand it, was hardly to be 
expected of him, but I freely give him credit for having acted 
according to the best tenets of his times. It was my privi- 
lege to meet him and talk with him about his people and the 
problems of the day. He believed in paternalism and he 
thought that education and work for the masses would solve 
all problems. He sat on the lid of all political and social 
evolution, and in his later years, was surrounded by a group 
of self-seekers who, in alliance with foreign capitalists, 
sought to benefit personally by Mexico's great natural 
wealth. 

Then came the storm. Powerful social forces long held 
in check, blew up the lid. Chaos has reigned for ten years, 
a long period indeed in a sense, but a brief one in the devel- 
opment of a nation. Madero came and for a time con- 
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quered, suffering a martyr's death. His principles live today 
and his disciples are continuing his pioneer work. 

Carranza and Villa followed him and both have contrib- 
uted toward Mexico's social progress. They have made 
fatal mistakes which led to the death of the first and the 
probable elimination of the second. 

Carranza's contribution toward Mexico's regeneration 
cannot be ignored and time only will give it proper value. 
He loved his people and was devotedly followed by the 
younger and more progressive Mexicans of all classes until 
he failed to carry out the fundamental aims of the revolu- 
tion; established a one-man government and allowed him- 
self to be surrounded, as Diaz did, by a designing clique, 
which, with his dogmatism, his exaggerated nationalism and 
his efforts to have a civilian elected as his successor, were 
the causes of his downfall. He was the strong man needed 
to coordinate the forces of the revolution after Madero's 
death. His dominant will, his stubborn courage and 
patience were required in those days. He succeeded and 
I believe his countrymen will accord him a place in their 
hearts and remember his deeds more than his mistakes. He 
led his people from one mile-stone of progress to another 
and lost his life because of the very qualities which to them 
were useful during the days he led to victory. 

Villa is a complex character. He has also contributed 
his share toward the regeneration of his country and toward 
social progress when he fought for the great principles of 
the revolution, before his break with Carranza and his 
acts of banditry. The real story of his part in Mexican 
affairs has not been told. I am inclined to doubt many of 
the tales about him and I know that, misguided as his 
methods are, there is a real love for his people in his heart. 
His hand is against society because of the oppressions and 
cruelties practised by the privileged caste toward him and 
his fellows. 

The present successful revolutionary movement in Mex- 
ico had its origin in the realization, a conclusion reached 
with regret, by a great number of the followers of Carranza, 
that he had, as they put it, betrayed the revolution. 
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They felt that their struggles and sacrifices and the thou- 
sands of lives lost, had brought so far a change in men and 
not in methods; that the same centralized autocratic power 
existed as in the time of Diaz and that no real effort was 
being made to improve the condition of the masses. Their 
belief that Carranza intended to perpetuate himself in 
power by having a dummy candidate elected was the cause 
for immediate action. 

The responsibility lies with a group of men chiefly from 
Sonora, a virile state, led by Obregon. 

He and other loyal supporters of the basic principles of 
the Madero revolt, and later followers of Carranza, held a 
number of meetings and on April 23, 1920, subscribed to a 
document known as the Agua Prieta Plan. 

This now historic proclamation is a declaration of prin- 
ciples and outlines "an organic plan for democracy, law 
and order." Its preamble contains a declaration to the effect 
that the sovereignty resides in the people and charges Car- 
ranza with its violation; that having exhausted all peaceful 
means to convince the chief executive of his errors, he is 
charged with treason to the fundamental aims of the Con- 
stitutionalist revolution. In consequence it is time for 
the people of Mexico to assume its sovereignty. 

The organic plan demands the relinquishment of power 
by Carranza, repudiates certain public officials, sustains 
others and provides that Adolfo De la Huerta, the governor 
of Sonora, shall be supreme commander and that a pro- 
visional presidency shall be established until elections may 
be held. It also adopts the constitution of February 5, 
1917, as the fundamental law of the Republic. 

This plan was made public when Carranza forces threat- 
ened Sonora, and met with immediate and, with a few 
exceptions, a general response among all those who had 
fought with Carranza for the great principles now again 
declared in the Agua Prieta plan. A bloodless and victori- 
ous revolution, unquestionably supported by public opinion, 
took place within a month. 

What the future will bring forth is difficult of prophesy. 
Judging however from immediate results and with a knowl- 
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edge of the leaders of the movement, friends of Mexico ask 
for a fair deal, for a reasonable understanding, and for 
patience. 
To again quote Alvarado: 

We, Mexicans of today, through our progressive young men, 
do not ask more of the world than a little patience and a little 
faith in our ability to solve our problems and arrange our affairs. 
We can thus speak, because we are sure of the great political 
progress we have made in these nine years of struggle, and we 
feel doubly sure of it, on account of the powerful and irresistible 
current of opinion existing in Mexico today for peace, opportu- 
nity and reconstruction, We do not deceive ourselves, as every 
observer that goes to Mexico will note on every side eagerness for 
tranquillity and peace, and a strong and well-defined social 
conscience which demands a rapid reorganization of our public 
life. 

Have faith in our sincerity and in our latent power and you 
will not regret it. 

The searchlight of public inquiry is now directed on the 
men responsible for this revolutionary movement. 

Among them Obregon stands as the central figure and 
after him De la Huerta, Alvarado, Calles, Benjamin Hill 
and a host of other progressive Mexicans. 

I am convinced from my personal acquaintance with them 
and because of some knowledge of the character of the His- 
panic Americans, gained by years of residence among them, 
of the sincerity and the necessary qualities of leadership of 
Obregon, De la Huerta and Alvarado. They are remarka- 
bly of the same mind in their intense purpose to regenerate 
their people. Whatever extreme or so-called radical views 
some of them may have had, the possession of power and 
responsibility will broaden their viewpoint. They will 
come in contact with many forces and will undoubtedly be 
content to labor slowly but consistently in their avowed 
purposes of social regeneration. 

Obregon makes the more spectacular appeal on account 
of his brilliant military record. His courage, independence 
and versatility, and his ability to organize the present move- 
ment are desirable qualities for an administrator. Lovers 
of Mexico hope that he will surround himself with able and 
honest men, irrespective of party, and adopt a conciliatory 
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policy toward all those who desire to help in the work of 
reconstruction. 

De la Huerta, whom I knew quite well when he was consul 
general in New York, is one of the most capable and modest 
men I have ever met. Essentially democratic, he dislikes 
all pomp and show and goes to the root of all issues, without 
preamble. He is one of the few men who have been able 
to befriend the Yaqui Indians, among whom he is an hon- 
orary chief. As governor of Sonora, serving two terms, his 
was a remarkable record of constructive achievement. As 
provisional president he will govern with moderation. 
After the elections for a new chief executive I know that 
his influence will be always for the under dog, the Mexican 
peon. 

Alvarado became an international figure some years ago 
when he successfully executed a series of notable reforms as 
governor of Yucatan. All the forces of reaction and priv- 
ilege, not only in his state but in this country, were aligned 
against him because he collected just taxes, improved the 
conditions of the peon and by a cooperative commission 
regulated the price of sisal hemp and brought prosperity 
to the land by distributing its wealth more equitably. As 
one of the great leaders of the new movement and its spoke- 
man in this country he has a brilliant career before him in 
the service of Mexico. 

Alvarado visited this country last February when it was 
my good fortune to meet him. I have a high regard for 
his dynamic personality, his sterling qualities and his abso- 
lute honesty. After handling millions in Yucatan, when 
Carranza, out of jealousy removed him, he had not enough 
money to pay his hotel bill on his return to Mexico City. 
During his temporary eclipse from public life he wrote a 
remarkable work entitled The Reconstruction of Mexico, 
which is soon to be translated into English and which I 
commend to students of the social and economic problems 
of that country. 

So much for the past. We now face the future. The 
question before us is: Will Mexico continue to be the battle 
ground of conflicting military groups or are the new and 
progressive forces strong enough to suppress them? 
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Experience shows us that in social changes two factors 
are essential to stabilize and bring to fruition such upheav- 
als. One is force used to hold in check conspiracy and the 
second is the support of public opinion. In the case of 
Mexico the leaders are men of action and determination. 
Obregon, their leader, is unquestionably Mexico's greatest 
military genius and the idol of the soldiers. As to the sec- 
ond requisite the astonishing success of the present revolu- 
tionary movement would seem to indicate that public 
opinion did support it; there is ample evidence of a great 
longing for peace and the reestablishment of normal condi- 
tions among all classes. 

We can help our southern brothers by adopting a sympa- 
thetic attitude and refuse to be influenced by sensational 
news wired by newspapermen who make their living by in- 
venting thrillers, or maliciously circulated by those who are 
interested in keeping alive distrust of Mexico in order to 
benefit materially. We must not let those who would pos- 
sess the oil or any other source of Mexico's wealth force 
our government to adopt coercive methods toward a weaker 
nation. 

The new group has declared its intention to give a liberal 
interpretation to article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 
dealing with the vexing oil problem; to welcome foreign capi- 
tal under equitable conditions and give it fair treatment 
and to gradually repay all foreign loans. 

Is our attitude toward Mexico to be determined by covet- 
ousness and greed, thus placing us before the Hispanic 
American world in the light in which some of their Yankee- 
phobe demagogues portray us or shall we extend the hand 
of fellowship to a struggling nation and show the world 
that we have ideals beyond material things? 

I prophesy success for this splendid effort on the part of 
the younger and more progressive element of Mexico, but 
I foresee that they will need the courageous help of all lib- 
eral forces in this country. Unless the new government 
can with dignity reach a fair settlement of the oil problem 
and meet the demands of other money interests a campaign 
of vilification and slander may take place at any moment. 
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Then we must act promptly and use all means at our com- 
mand to prevent the crime of intervention. There may 
not always be a Wilson to prevent it. 

Have we not sufficient evidence of the futility of inter- 
vention by force of arms in the internal affairs of other 
nations? Has not the Great War taught us something in 
that respect? Force, though necessary and unavoidable 
at times, brings its own reaction. If we attempt to dictate 
to Mexico concerning its laws, to take sides in its internal 
quarrels in order to gain material advantages, we shall only 
strengthen their nationalism and lose not only their good 
will but that of Hispanic America. 

Let us be patient, tolerant and helpful. Our material 
and moral rewards will be immeasurably greater. 



